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of his system, it should degenerate into as dull, cold, and lifeless a
routine, as is exhibited in any of the most unproductive seminaries
around him."1
Like Stow, he emphasised the value of a teacher who had been
trained in his craft. Alexander Wilson, a future Prebendary of
St. Paul's, was a pupil at the Sessional School in the evenings.
Wood had noticed his ability and persuaded him to become a
teacher. He obtained a post at Dalkeith. When Dr. Kay, whose
work will be considered in the following chapter, was seeking a
master for his Poor Law School at Norwood, he visited the Edin-
burgh Sessional School and was advised to see Alexander Wilson
at Dalkeith. The result was that the latter was persuaded to come
to England as headmaster of the school at Norwood. This was
an important link between the work being done in Scotland and
the future developments in England.
An interesting instance of individual philanthropy is afforded by
the work of John Pounds of Portsmouth. At first a sailor, Pounds,
as a result of an accident, was obliged to take up the trade of
shoemaker. When, in 1818, he took charge of the child of a sailor
friend, he started a school to provide companionship for the child,
From this modest beginning, he extended his activities and divided
his time between his trade and caring for the poorest and most
uncared-for children of the town. He seems to have wielded an
extraordinary influence over them. His workshop was his school-
room, and as well as attending to his craft he managed to instruct
the destitute boys and girls in reading and writing and also to give
them lessons in cookery and cobbling. John Pound's example led
to the formation of the Ragged Schools, which by 1858 numbered
192 schools with 20,909 pupils. The instruction was entirely free
because the parents of the children were of a type who either could
not, or would not, pay fees. Later, two such schools were opened
in Leeds (1859) and did remarkable work in disciplining the slum
children and fitting them for future employment.2
All these experiments and even the bitter controversies over the
respective claims of Bell and Lancaster served to focus attention
upon popular education. The fate of Whitbread's Bill had already
been recorded. At Whitbread's death in 1815, the cause of popular
education found a champion in Mr. (afterwards Lord) Brougham.
1J. Wood.   Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School, pp. 10-11, 1828.
2 The development of the Ragged School movement was largely due to the
work of Lord Shaftesbury in England and Dr. T. Guthrie in Scotland.